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Yet it was long uncertain what became of this vast
body of water. Now, however, the explorations, especially
of Mr. Needham, place beyond doubt the connection of the
San-po with the Brahmaputra, not through the Subansiri,
the Dibong, or the Lohit (Brahmakanda), but through the
Dihong, which is joined near Sadiya by the Dibong from
the north and by the Lohit from the east. In 1888
Mr. Needham ascended the Lohit through the Mishmi
hills to the Zayul district near its source a little west of
the Lu-Kiang, which is almost certainly the Upper
Sal win river. Two points were thus settled, first, that
the Irawadi, unless it be the Lu, cannot possibly rise on the
Tibetan plateau; second, that the Lohit cannot possibly
be the Upper Brahmaputra, that is, the San-po. Mr.
Needham also ascertained that the Dibong, still identified
by some authorities with the Kenpu (Gakbo) rising far
to the north between the San-po and Lu-Kiang, has in
fact a relatively short course of not more than 180 miles
altogether. The Subansiri also, which joins the right
bank of the Brahmaputra some distance below the triple
confluence near Sadiya, is now known to have its rise on
the southern slopes of the eastern Himalayas. The
identity of the San-po with the Dihong is thus established
by a simple process of elimination, and this inference is
independent of the statements of the Pandit K P. regard-
ing his surveys of the San-po during his stay in the
Peniakoi district. Eenewed attempts, made by Mr.
Needham in 1901, to pierce the gorge were again thwarted
by the determined opposition of the Passi-Minyong people.

But even independently of the San-po, the Brahma-
putra proper represents a vast river system, filling the
whole of the Assam valley, where it collects the waters
of the Eastern Himalayas from the north, and those of
the N"aga, Khassia, and Garo hills from the south and
east. Here its chief affluents are the Dubong, Subansiri,